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A CENTRAL ORGAN, 


Tue American Freepman is published as the centralorgan of the Rien and Coton 
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A general survey of the field, in condensed reports from the different Branches. .. Tl 
Correspondence from the South. , = 
Reports received from the Bureau. - 
Information concerning the work in Europe and on the Pacific coast. | a 
Copies of the Journal will be furnished without charge to any Branch of the Commission for | an 
distribution in connection with their organs, or for such other use as may best subserve the | 80 
interests of their work. oa 
By special agreement, the New York National Freedmen’s Relief Association and the New | ” 
England Branch of the Freedmen’s and Union Commission will hereafter confine their own do 
monthly record mainly to reports of their special work, and will bind and issue copies of this th 
Journal with their organs, for the purpose of affording their subscribers information concerning | [8 
the general condition of the field. ‘lhe adoption of the same course by other Branch Societies | ™ 
is earnestly recommended. ~ ye de 
If any Branch prefers to avail itself of this Journal as a medium of communication with the m= 
public, condensed reports of their operations may be forwarded for the purpose to the General 4 bo 
Secretary, and such space will always be given to them as the limited number of pages printed , onl 
will allow. By order of Tue Executive Committee, | ac 
Fann U. Commission, Be « 
Ea cnEDnEaIEEEEnROnoNaen rere ———- enn ae —————— 4 In 
Equal Rights. | ject to the same laws, sit on the same juries, 3 
That all men are created equal our fathers | are tried in the same courts, vote at the same al 
accounted a self-evident proposition, requiring | ballot-box, send their children to the same “ 
no demonstration. ‘The partial adoption of this | schools, and have opened to them the same pro- gt 
principle as the foundation of the Republic, has | fessions and industrial pursuits. Toeverychild, / 
given America her unprecedented growth and | whether immigrating hither, or born upon her of 
her present glory. ‘I'he declaration has been | soil, America says: “The race for preferment ee 


misconstrued, though it is hardly liable to hon. | is open to you. To all we offer equal facilities. 
est misconstruction. No sane man supposes| To all we proffer the same prize. He that runs 
that all men are created equal in character or | well wins.” But all do not win. Some are 
capacity. They are not equal in size, in mus-| fleet of foot. Some lag far behind. 

cular power, in nerve or brain development.| In the maintenance of this principle we have 
There are all gradations, from ‘l'om Thumb to | risen above every prejudice except that of color. 
the Kentucky giant, from the chattering idiot | This has forbidden its consistent application, and 
to the native genius,—poet, orator, artist. All | has sanctioned the maintenance of a caste distinc- 
statesmen are not equal to Webster, nor ail} tion worthy of Hindooism, in a nation whose 
preachers to Beecher and Spurgeon, nor all poets | fundamental declaration affirms the cquality 
to Tennyson and Bryant. By the doctrine of} of man. We have opened every profession 
human equality is simply meant, that all men | to men of all other races ; but, North as well as 


have a right to an equal opportunity. Growth | South, the African has been condemned to be 


fre 


——— 
so b> 8 


is not to be hindered in some and stimulated in | & hewer of wood and drawer of water. Every P 
others. No training will bring an oak out of a| other class has been admitted to the ballot- | ™ 
peach-pit, or a peach-tree out of an acorn.| box. He has been utterly denied, or grudgingly | a 
But, if you wish to know what each can pro-| and partially admitted to its priviliges. The | : 
duce, you must give them an equal chance. It | children of rich and poor have sat side by side, 
is poor husbandry, that will turf one over and | on the same bench. It has either been madea | f 
plant the other in rich and open loam. | crime to teach the negro, as in the Southern " 
We do not aver that Swede and Frenchmen, | States, or he has been denied all participation | = 
German and Italian, English and Irish, are alike | in the provision which the State has made for + 
in character, or even equal in capacity. But) its children, as in the western States, or sepa- 
from the moment they land upon our shores all | rate schools have been maintained by sufferance tr 
race distinctions are ignored. They are sub-) for the “nigger,” as in most eastern cities. pr 
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Thus, while the doctrine of equal rights has been 
extended to every other race, it has been per- 
sistently denied the African. While every other 
class has received in nearly, if not quite, equal 
measure the stimulating influences of a genuine 
and generous republicanism, the negro has been 
sodded down and flagged over, and then the 
same prejudice which bas thus maltreated him 
has triumphantly declared “ he will never grow.” 

The wisest and best friends of the freedmen 
do not aver that the African race is equal to 
the Anglo-Saxon. Neither do they admit any 
race inferiority. They simply assert that the 
negro must be accorded an opportunity for 
development before his capacity for develop- 
ment can be known. They simply insist, as a 
matter of selfevident and essential justice, that 
both races shall enjoy the same rights, immuni- 
nities, and opportunities ; and that, until this is 
accorded to them, the white man’s claim to su- 
periority rests upon a very shadowy foundation. 
In brief, it is neither necessary nor right to fix 
by law the civil and social position, either of an 
individual or a race. ‘The untrammeled develop- 
ment of their native character alone ought to 
determine their place in society. Their specific 
gravity will fix their true level. 

It is increasingly evident that as the contest 
of the past was between slavery and liberty, dis- 
guised as it was in innumerable political issues, 
framed for the deception of the people, so the 
issue of the present is between the friends of 
equal rights, and those who desire still to main- 
tain a caste in Republican America. The Ste- 
vens amendment sought political equality by 
an indirection. The Bureau Bill endeavored 
to provide a military protection for those who 
were denied the privilege of protecting them- 
selves. The Civil Rights Bill more distinctly 
announces the doctrine of equal civil rights. 
And the proposition of Mr. Stevens incorporates 
in unequivocal language, the sublime but simple 
principle: “ All men are created equal.” Spe- 
cial legal and Constitutional objections, not 
without force, are urged to the particular form 
of some of these measures. But the grand ob- 
jection on the part of their bitterest enemies is 
simply this, that they tend to the recognition 
of the doctrine of equal rights. While this oue 
merit is, in the eyes of their friends, sufficient to 
cover a multitude of sins. 

While party politicisms endeavor to hide the 
true issue from the people, we recognize and 
proclaim it. Our Commission is pledged to 
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the maintenance of the doctrine of equal rights. 
Our pages are consecrated to agitation for the 
abolition of all caste distinctions from our land. 
As the friends of the freedmen, we demand for 
them no special immunities or privileges. We 
demand the recognition of their manhood, and 
the accord to them of equal rights; nothing 
more, nothing less. Friends, not only of the 
freedmen, but of the Republic and of humanity, 
recognizing the issue of the future, and unhesi- 
tatingly meeting it, we proclaim as the motto 
of our movement: “No distinction of race, 
caste, or color in the Republic!” ‘l’o this prin- 
ciple, those that have labored for the emanci- 
pation of the slave, and the education of the 
emancipated, are, with but few exceptions, now 
committed. And the few who still recognize 
the freedmen as a separate class, and so uncon- 
sciously sanction the perpetuation of a caste dis- 
tinction, will, we trust, ere long see the nature 
of the issue and the duty of the hour as their 
co-laborers have seen it, and unite their testi- 
mony and their labors with their old-time com- 
rades of past hard-fought battle-fields. 

It took America three-quarters of a century 
of agitation and four years of war to learn the 
meaning of the word “ liberty.” God grant to 
teach us by easier lessons the meaning of the 
words “ equal rights.” 

—_____+ @~+__________ 

Monthly Record of Executive Action. 

[Our object in this article is to afford, for the information 
of the Branches, a condensed statement of the most im- 


portant action of the Executive Committee during the pre- 
ceding month.] 


ORGANIZATION, 


Early in February a letter was addressed by 
the General Secretary to the various Societies 
hitherto acting as Branches of either Commis- 
sion. Answers have been received from a 
number, most of them favorable in their 
character. The following tabular statement 
shows the present condition of organization : 

THE UNION IS ADOPTED BY 

The N. E. Freedmen’s Aid Commission. 

The N. E. Refugee’s Aid Society. 

The N. Y. National Relief Association. 

The American Union Commission—Central 
Office, New York City. 

The Baltimore Freedmen’s Aid Society. 

The Cleveland Freedmen’s Aid Society. 

The Michigan Freedmen’s Aid Society. 

The Pennsylvania Freedmen’s Relief Associa- 
tion. 











‘both for canvass and supply. 
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REJECTED BY 
The Western Freedmen’s Aid Society. 
The Maryland Union Commission. 
UNDER CONSIDERATION BY 

The Pittsburg Freedmen’s Relief Association. 

The Indiana Freedmen’s Relief Association. 

The Pennsylvania Union Commission. 

The N. W. Freedmen’s Aid Commission. 

We have, however, good reason to believe 
that several of the latter Societies will ratify the | 
union and become Branches of the Central | 
Commission. Thus out of the feurteen Societies, 
eight have ratified the union, four are yet un- 
decided or unheard from, two only have definite- 
ly declined. 

All the Societies, so far as heard from, are 
in favor of simplicity of organization, the aboli- 
tion of the departmental system, and the direct 
connection of every Branch with the Central 
Office. 

REPORTS. 

A blank form has been prepared and forwarded 
by the General Secretary to every Branch of 
These have been generally 
ip 


either Commission. 
filled out and returned. 
three tables given elsewhere, showing, 1. The 


The result is seen 


full name of every organization, with the address 
of the Secretary and Treasurer, and its field 
2. The number of 
teachers and schools sustained, and pupils taught, 
and the amount of money and supplies raised 
by each Society. 3. The locations in the South | 
where schools are sustained, and by what So- 

ciety.* It is believed that these reports afford | 
fuller and more accurate information as to the | 
general character and condition of the work | 
than has before been ‘given to the public; and 

will prove serviceable in arranging the work for | 
the ensuing season. | 


CANVASSING FIELDS. 


As will be seen by reference to these reports, | 
some confusion exists in respect to the fields 
occupied by various Societies. Arrangements 
have been perfected between the New England 
and the New York Societies upon this point, | 
and measures are in progress for securing a 
more perfect division in other quarters. It is 
of paramount importance that the same district | 
should not be occupied by two rival canvassers | 
of co-operative Societies, 

* The want of room compels us to postpone the 
publication of the latter report until next month. | 


~ - “_ —— — ee 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


Arrangements have been made to provide 
general agents for the Southern States. For 
their address, the reader is referred to the first 
page. On the other hand, the schools estab- 
lished by the Union Commission have all been 
assumed by the different branches. This leaves 


| the Executive Committee free from the care of 


local schools, which properly devolves upon the 
Branch Societies. 
ORGAN. 

The present is the first number of a central 
organ, established for the general interests of the 
work indeed, but with special reference to the 
infurmation of the various Branch Societies — 
It will be furnished to any Branch of the Com- 
mission free of charge. It will not contain local 
reports of any special schools, but will be con- 
fined to the publication of matters of general 
and public interest. The New York and New 
England Societies have already arranged with 
the Executive Committee to confine their future 
publications mainly to reports of their own 
special work, and to bind and issue copies of 
this Journal, with their respective organs, for 
the information of their subscribers. 

PRESIDENT. 

We regret to be obliged to announce the 
resignation of the honored President of the 
Commission, Bishop Matthew Simpson. The 
vacancy thus occasioned requires a meeting of 
the Commission, which will be held at an early 
day, accordingly. 

DELEGATES TO ENGLAND. 

In compliance with urgent and repeated in- 
vitations from abroad, Rev. R. J. Parvin, of 
Philadelphia, has been appointed to visit Eng- 
land, for the purpose of informing the various 


| friends of the movement there concerning the 


progress of the cause. Rev. Jos. P. Thompson, 
D. D., of New York, and Geo. A. Stuart, Esq., 
of Philadelphia, who are about sailing for 
Europe, have also been authorized and invited 
to represent us abroad whenever the opportuni- 
ty may occur. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Applications for the establishment of normal 
schools in the South are increasing in number 


| and urgency. At the request of the State gov- 


ernment of Florida, arrangements have been 
made by the Executive Committee for the es- 
tablishment of such a school in that State. 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. 

At the request of the Bureaa for Refugees, 
Freedmen, etc.,an Employment Bureau has been 
opened in this city, to provide employment for 
refugee freedmen, who are now crowding Wash- 
ington in great numbers. This bureau is placed 
under the charge of Mr. O.S. St. John. Per- 
sons wishing to obtain colored laborers and 
domestics, will’ be furnished with circulars, on 
application to this office. The office of Mr. St. 
John, and the depot for the freedmen, is at the 
corner of De Kalb and Hudson Avenues, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

CONVENTION. 

Measures have been taken for holding, some 
time during the summer, a popular convention 
of all interested in the work of relief and edu- 
cation in the South, in order to secure a mutual 
interchange of views, and an increase of public 
interest in the work. 


>> 
>? 


Free Schools. 


The Constitution of this Commission pro- 





vides that “no schools or supply depots shall | 
be maintained from the benefits of which any | 
This clause | 


shall be excluded because of color.” 


has given rise to some objections and many ques- | 


tions. We are gsked frequently, by correspond- 
ents, for some official interpretation of the article. 
Among these letters, one has recently been re- 
ceived from our General Agent in North Caro- 
lina, Rev. F. P. Brewer, who writes recom- 
mending the maintenance of separate schools in 
the larger towns. 
letter in order to make clear the response which 
was rendered to it : 

“T hope that it will not seem impertinent for 
me to say that it is very desirable to have schools 


in large cities for blacks and whites separately, 
and that these latter schools should be supported 


by the same benevolent body that sustains the | 


former. All the colored children in the city 
know me as ‘ one of the Yankee gentlemen that 
come to our schools, while a hundred white 
boys and girls greet me in the street and at 
home as their teacher, and listen to and accept 
what I have to say. Now I feel that thus I am 
inculeating, by example and by precept, the 
duties of universal kindness and impartial love, 
so as to influence the minds of the next genera- 
tion for good far more than if I should attempt 
to establish a visible union of the races in one 
school. 


We give an extract from his | 


|and whites has been much intensified by the 
| slave oligarchy for their own ends. ‘To remove 
| this evil, liberty-loviog mén must exercise a 
| gentle influence over both classes of the poor, 
and so win their hearts and teach them the 
| lesson of universal brotherhood. 
The poor whites and the siaves have been 
|more nearly on a level in the oppression to 
| which they have been subject than I once 
| supposed. Of course, different, means were 
| used to keep them down, but the result was, not 
| the same, but more aiike than would be at first 
| evident. The poor white man voted for one or 
| another of the oligarchs, but the black man 
| worked for them all. The poor white might 
have voted emancipation ; but so, too, the black 
| might have obtained it by running away. The 
| votes of the whites kept down the slave,—the 
| support obtained from the slave enabled the 
slave-lord to oppress the white. 
| “It was not my intention at first to go over 
| the above familiar considerations. The Com- 
| mission had the subject, of course, fully before 
them. I assume that they thought of what we 
| have called our different schools in Raleigh as 
| branches or separate rooms of one great school 
under the care of the Commission, and in this 
| school no one has been excluded from its benefits 
| because of color.” 

In this same letter, though in a differ- 
ent connection, he informs us that “ several 
whites now attend regularly the Colored Meth- 


| odist Church,” and that a number of prominent 


| citizens pledge their personal countenance and 
moral support to the schools of the Commission. 

To this communication the General Secretary 
| returned the response given below. This was 
subsequently read to the Executive Committee 
|and received their unanimous approval, and 
may, therefore, be regarded as a definite official 
interpretation of the aims and purposes of the 
Commisggion in respect to this question. As 
such, we give it in full : 





| 


New York,\March 21, 1866. 
Rev. F. P. Brewer. 

Dear Sir :—Yours of tLe 14th instant is re- 
ceived. I thank you for the full and interest- 
ing report. 

The question of non-exclusion policy has 
been very fully discussed. We are not una- 
ware that its adoption and honest application 
| will produce difficulties in the South. It is 
| very possible, too, that in the larger towns where 
| two or more schools are, of necessity, estab- 
| lished, that the children will, to some extent, as- 


“Gov. Holden told me that, when a boy, he | : : 
went to a ‘subscription school’ along with | °% themesiens, cach cheming mally que 


colored children. But I think that daring the | Panions of their own race. Nor will there'be 
past thirty years the prejudice between blacks | any attempt to prohibit this. But the prin- 
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ciple has been agreed tpon, not only as a com- 
mon platform, but as a right platform, that we 
will not shut out a child from our schools be- 
cause of his color. 
union was, because united, we could better 
overcome the prejuice between the races. Its 


| 
work must be conducted with a view to that 


end, and any assorting by us of children in dif- 
ferent schools tends to increase rather than 
diminish the separation. 
this principle rests are, briefly these : 

1. It is inherently right. To exclude a 
child from a free school, because he is either 
white or black, is inherently wrong. 

2. It is essential to our true work. 
not to establish charity schools, but free schools, 
not for whites or blacks, but for all classes. We 
hope to stimulate all North Carolina, if from 
no other motive, in very self-defense, to provide 
for the education of her own children. If we 
set her the example of no distinction, she may 
not follow it; but she can do nothing worse 
than reject it. If we set her the example of 


separate schools, we make ourselves responsible 


for the perpetuation of the system. 


2 


better move gradually in this matter, and come 


to mixed schools by and by; but further reflec- | 


tion has convineed me, that if we begin by put- 
ting the children in separate schools we shall find 
it more difficult afterward to unite them. If we 
could have done in the beginning what we do 
now,—offer the whole people a free school educa- 
tion,—it would have been better. 


4. The principle was agreed upon as a neces- | 


I can not call it a 
compromise, since both parties agreed “hat it 
was essentially right. 


sary common platform. 


Thus, adopted as a com- 
pact, honor requires that it should be carried 


out in the same spirit in which it was conceived. | 


5. Let me add, that your letter confirms me 
in the opinion that the adoption of this prin- 
ciple is as wise as it is right. 
says he “used to attend a mixed school.” 
“Some merchanis are attending a colored 
church.” .“ All the gentlemen are inclined, as 


individuals, to assist,” notwithstanding our | 


Obnoxious principle. At the same time, bills 


are introduced into the Legislatures of some of 
the Southern States, looking toward the abo- | 


lition of all distinctions based on color. In the 
United States Senate, a bill is introduced pro- 
viding for equality, not only before the laws, but 
even in franchise, and is understood to be in- 


One chief object of our | 


The grounds on which | 


This is | 


| 
3. I at first inclined to think that we had | 


Gov. Holden | 


| 

dorsed by Southern representative men. Sure- 
ly progress is toward the universal brotherhood 
of man; and at such a time.such a society as 
ours, which aims net only to educate, but to 
| educate half a continent in the essential prin- 
ciples of republicanism, has need not only to be 
up with the times, but in advance of them; to 
| lead public sentiment toward its final goal,— 
| equal justice and equal rights. The adoption 
of this principle will require us to overcome 
some prejudice now. The adoption of the re- 
verse principle would really lend our influence 
against the progress of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity, henceforth to be the motto of the 
republic. Yours truly, 

Lyman Apsortt, Gen. Secretary. 


Slavery and the Slave-Trade. 


We clip the article below from the Abo- 
licionista Espafiol, relating to a subject cog- 
nate to our work, and bearing upon the general 
progress of the cause of freedom throughout the 
world ; they can not fail to interest our readers. 


Maprip, February 15, 1866. 

Our readers have been already informed of 
the proposed inauguration in Havana, of an 
Association against the slave-trade. 

We copy the following articles from its pro- 
gramme : e ; 

“Chapter 1—This Society has for its object 
to aid in the complete and definitive extinction 
| of the illicit traffic known as the African trade. 

“ With this purpose, all who enter bind them- 
selves, upon honor, to abstain from every act 
which tends to favor that trade, and moreover 
| to fulfill the following obligations : 

“These obligations are, in brief, not to pur- 
chase negroes imported into the island since 
November 19, 1865 ; to contribute to the ob- 
ject of the Association by such means as their 
consciences shall dictate ; and to propagate its 
principles, as well by personal inculcation as 
by inducing the largest possible number of per- 
| sons to become members.” 

The Captain General could hardly do less 
than consent to an Association whose members 
only propose to comply with the established 
laws like good citizens. He did, however, 
refer the Constitution of the Society to the 
| Supreme Government for approval, and we now 
learn to our extreme surprise, that the minister 
fot the Colonies refuses the necessary autboriza- 
tion. 

We deem this proceeding so anomalous and 
so directly in contradiction to the promises of 
the minister respecting the suppression of the 
slave-trade, that we endeavor not to believe the 
report, and suspend all comment until we receive 
definite information as to what has been done in 
| this important matter. At present we can only 
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say that a very respectable person writes from 
Havana, as follows : 

“The Government of Spain has refused per- 
mission for the establishment of the Association 
against the slave-trade. Those people are 
blind.” 





The Union—A Voice from the West. 

Among the various favorable responses which 
the fundamental principle of this Commission— 
“ no distinction of caste or color,”—has elicited, 
none is more worthy of careful consideration 
than one which we give below from Jacob §. 
Willets. His position as Secretary both of 
the Indiana Freedmen’s Aid Commission and 
the Indiana Refugee Relief Association has 
given him a large acquaintance with both the 
freedmen and the poor whites. The letter which 
we give below, not written for publication, has 





tle additional advantage of being an official ex- 
position of the views of the Board of the In- 
diana Freedmen’s Aid Commission, to whom it 
was submitted, and by whom it was very cor- 
dially approved. 
InDIANAPOLIS, 3rd month, 20th, 1866. 
L. Axport, Gen. Secretary A. F. §& U. Com. 
Dear Friend :—<Acting as agent of the In- 
diana Freedmen’s Aid Commission and Refugee 
Relief Association, I have had an opportunity 
of learning much of the two classes of persons | 
of the South who have received so largely of | 
the charities of the North, as many of them 
have been thrown among us, and been assisted 
by our Commissions. With few exceptions, I | 
have found the whites as ignorant of letters as | 





the blacks, and far more helpless in providing 
for their support. The black women were far 
ahead of the whites in the knowledge of house- 
keeping and domestic economy, and required 
much less assistance in procuring a living, and 
those in health soon ceased to be a burden, 
while the whites required continual assistance, 
as long as they remained. They were anxious 
to return as soon as the wey opened for it, and 
by government aid and otherwise, they have 
mostly returned to their former homes, and taken 
their places again as citizens of their respective 
States, and ready to exercise the rights and 
privileges of citizens. 

The poorer class of whites at the South have 
never enjoyed any great privileges of obtaining 
literary instruction, and during the four years of 
the war, very few of the whole of the inhabit- 
ants of the South have had any opportunity of 





educating their children, and the mass of the 
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people are still more ignorant than before ; and 
the poverty of the South is such, that a general 
system of free schools can not be established for 
a long time to come without assistance. 

Very different is the condition of the colored 
people. At the very outbreak of the Rebellion, 
they seemed universally impressed with a belief 


| that their deliverance was drawing nigh, and 


their faith has never failed them, and they have 
steadily pressed forward in the march on the 
road to liberty, and knowledge, and religious 
experience. ‘I'he benevolence of the North has 
met, them at every opening, and children and 
parents have alike drunk in intellectual knowl- 
edge and religious instruction; and since the 
close of the war, these benevolent efforts have 
extended to the freedmen into the whole of the 
late rebellious States ; thus, while the majority 
of the whites have been receiving no literary in- 
struction, many thousands of the freedmen are 
being educated, and are far in advance of the 
poor whites. and in some cases, of their former 
masters and mistresses. 

Previous to the Rebellion, it was to the in- 
terest of the slaveholders, to court the favor of 


the poor whites, and encourage and perpetuate 
an antipathy against the blacks. The terrible 
reverses occasioned by the Rebellion has not 
lessened, but increased this antipathy, aud the 
continued labors of the Freedmen’s Commis- 
sions are constantly increasing the antagonism 
of the races ; for the more the blacks are edu- 
cated, while the poor whites are left in igno- 
rance, the greater will be the antagonism. I 
have long felt the necessity of further aid to the 
poor whites of the South, for, in the present de- 


| stroyed and impoverished condition of the coun- 


try, the States, if satisfactorily reconstructed, 
are not able to educate the children without as- 
sistance ; but in their present rebellious con- 
dition, how important that our messengers of 
benevolence should carry relief and instruction 
to all classes of the needy and ignorant, and 
thus act as a mighty lever in destroying the 
antagonism of the races, and thereby greatly 
aid in building up and reconstructing the South 
on the basis of universal liberty and equality. 
The union of all the Northern Benevolent As- 
sociations on the broad ground of universal, 
Christian benevolence, I believe, would be a 
most effectual means of uniting the whole 
people, both North and South, in the work of 
reconstruction and restoration of the Southern 
States to the Union. 

The union of the American Freedmen’s Aid 
Commission and American Union Commission 
[ hail as the beginning of this grand consum- 
mation. 

I will inform thee of the result of correspond- 
ence with our Western Commissions. 

Truly thy friend, Jacop S. Wixets, 
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We clip from the columns of Harpers’ Weekly | 
for March 31st, the following article, with the | 
above title. This recapitulation df the impor- | 
tance of our educational work, by a journal | 
which has been true to humanity as well as the | 
country throughout the perilous times of war, | 
we hail as a sign of necessary popular interest | 
in this the nation’s work, and gladly transfer it | 
to our pages, as an evidence of the public appre- | 
ciation of that which is a public duty. 


“The most important philanthropic associa- | 
tion in the United States is the American 
Freedmen’s and Union Commission, which 
proposes the education of all the unenlightened 
population in all the late Slave States. It is not 
an impertinent philanthropy, for the welfare of 
this country depends upon the intelligence of 
the people, and ignorance anywhere is danger 
everywhere. 


The ignorance of Maine or of | 


Florida imperils Pennsylvania and Iowa, and he 
is the true patriot and peacemaker who, by every 
fuir and honorable means, aims at the education 
of all the people. The danger to the country 
is quite as much in the ignorance which puts the | 
mass of the people at the South in the power of 
certain leaders as it is in the ambition of the 


leaders. ‘I'he schoolmaster might have saved us 
the war. Education will certainly keep the | 
peace. 


“The policy of slavery has always been to 
keep the poor ignorant. Emancipation abolishes 
the chief reason of so barbarous a policy, but 
The Charleston 
Mercury once said that the working-people had 


its traditions will long remain. 


no more right to education than the slave; and 

Gen. Howard now says that he believes ‘ the 

majority of the white people to be utterly op- 

posed to educating the negro. The opposition | 
is so great that the teachers, though they may 
be the purest of Christian people, are neverthe- 
less visited publicly and privately with undis- 
guised marks of odium.’ Yet, on the other 
hand, there are gratifying facts which show the 
awakening of some of the more intelligent minds 
in the late insurgent States to the necessities of | 
the case, and which indicate something of that 
‘acquiescence ’ of which we hear so much and | 
see so little. Thus the Roman Catholic Bishop | 
of Savannah has written to the Freedmen’s | 


Aid Union, saying that he learns (what is true) 
that it has no sectarian character, and asking | 
help in founding schools for the colored part of | 





eee 


Aner 


| his flock. The Legislature of Florida has passed 


laws establishing a common school system for 
colored children in that State, and the Governor 
seconds the request of the-agent of the Freed- 
men's Bureau to the Aid Union, that it will 
assist in erecting a normal school for the edu- 
cation of colored teachers. Gov. Orr, also, of 
South Carolina, and Mr. Trenholm, the Secre- 
tary of the Confederate Treasury, having visited 
the colored schools of Charleston, were so im- 
pressed by them, that, after consulting with one 
of the leading colored teachers, they propose a 
common school system for the colored popula- 
tion of the whole State. These are significant 
facts, and show that some men at the South 
understand how the cruel ravages of war are to 
be effectively repaired. 

“The Census of 1850, which was prepared 


| under the auspices of De Bow, who stated every 


thing as softly as possible for the Slave States, 
and which, allowing for the losses of war, may 
be nearer the truth of to-day than the later 
Census, gives 568,182 free adults in the Slave 
States who can neither read nor write. The 
number of free colored adults would very slight- 
ly increase these figures. Assuming that there 
are 1,000,000 of freedmen, and even 500,000 
poor whites to be educated, at least 30,000 
teachers would be wanted. The annual expense 
would be scarcely less than $15,000,000. The 
daily expense of the war was about $3,000,000. 
Thus to educate for two years the ignorance of 
the South from which the war sprang would 
cost no mere than ten days of war. If the States 
would undertake the whites, the expense would 
be reduced one-third. Would it be an extrav- 
agant expense? Would it be a waste of money ? 
No; for as men are educated their demands in- 
crease, and their increasing demands start all 
the vast machinery of trade. Education in 
Alabama or Georgia quickens the spindles of 
Lowell, the looms of Lyons, the fields of the 
West, the presses of the East. Education is 
the best police, abolishing armies, destroying 
penitentiaries, and recognizing the resistless 
force of the State in a single constable. Every 
dollar spent for this regenerating influence 
would be sowing a seed which would be harvest- 
ed a thousandfold. 

“The work should be voluntary as that of the 
Sanitary Commission was; and such the Aid 
Commission proposes that it should be. More- 
over, it should be as heartily welcomed in the 
destitute States whose population it proposes to 
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| 
reach as it should be sustained by those which | process of sure accomplishment. Your Associa- 


are able. Truth is not sectional. Ideas are | tion isdoing much to promote it. The Tribune 
not local. ‘There is no proprietor’s brand upon | is a power in this direction of immeasurable 
knowledge. Jealousy of so humane and lofty | force. That your efforts are not confined to the 
a work is impossible except among the foclish | publication of your Journal, that you avail 
or the malevolent. It is worthy of the time | yourselves of other means to promote this end, 
and of the country. It would be the seal of | is proved by your liberal gift to this Commis- 





reconciliation and peace.’ ” | sion. 
es aad Fy | Please make our sentiments of grateful 
An Acceptable Tribute. | appreciation known to your Association, and 


Of the many testimonials which the American | believe me, Sir, to be, in behalf of our Commis- 
. . . | 
Freedmen’s and Union Commission has of late | sion, and the great cause, Yours truly. 





been receiving, none has given us more pleasure | J. M. McKim, 
than the one noticed in the subjoined letter. <A | Cor. Sec. of the A. F.and U. Com. 
donation of $1,000, by unanimous vote, from a | -e~+ . 

body of intelligent and influential men, like that | Equal Rights Convention. 


of the “ Tribune Association,” is testimony not There lies bef ee 
only to the importance of our work, but to the | ee Akt: 


ings of a Freedmen’s Conven- 
fitness of our methods; and as such, calls for a ~ of the ponceetings . : 

‘ pa .. »_ | tionheld at Augusta, Ga., on the 10th of last Jan- 
special acknowledgement. ‘Therefore it is | . ‘ 7 
that we publish the letter which follows : | sary, published by order of the Convention. The 

“" | report indicates a familiarity with the routine of 
76 Joun Srreet, New York, | business which has surprised us, and an adapta- 
7 q “er 30, 1866. wt | tion for united and organized labor which 
Samu. Srncvarr, Esq., F ublisher of the Tribune. augurs well for the future of the freedesea. 
My Dear Sir:—At a meeting of the Execa- | In truth there is nothing but the name of the 
tive Coneueiien of the American Freedmen’s | assemblage, nothing in their method of con- 
and — Commission, held at these rooms, wes ducting its business, to indicate that it was not 
Go 208 eh oly 50 imposed upon me, 1D | in the charge of men accnstomed to such gather- 
segaed to your Asseciation, Which you will ings. By invitation, addresses were delivered 
understand, and which will be best performed, | by Gen. Tillson, of the Bureau, Capt. Bryant, 
by a quotation from the minutes. The follow- and others. Resolutions of an appropriate 
ng - Ps verbatim ye~ngy ‘ | character were passed concerning the assassina- 
“The Corresponding Geerstary announced | 10. ‘of President Lincoln, and the death of 
that he had just received a cheque for $1,000 Henry Winter Davis. .A permanent organiza- 
from the ‘Tribune Association ;’ a gift from | t:5, was effected of a Society, to ho aan 
that body to this Commission, by a spontaneous | ,, The Georgia Equal Rights pret ” and 
5 - 5 ’ 


| 
unani ote, oat 
and un mous vote. arrangements were made for the organization 
“Much gratification was expressed by the 


~— . of branches in every county in the State. The 
Chairman, and other members; and the Cor- objects of this organization are set forth in the 
responding Secretary — requested to write to | preamble, from which also it will be seen that the 
the “Tribune Association a acknowledging, in | Society is not, in any true sense of the term, a 
suitable terms, wreaghorpaas of obligation for their | Freedmen’s Society, but is open to all who are 
— sont, ; __ | friends of equal rights. Indeed, its first Presi- 

ow, my dine Bie, ios add nothing to this | dent is Capt. J. E. Bryant, of the U. 8. Army. 
except renewed expressions of satisfaction, and | 
assurance that your gift will be used faithfully | ee 


for the purpose for which it was intended ; that | _ We, the friends of impartial justice in Geor- 


is, to aid in the work of relieving and lifting up | ed hi Pra aaone pope — 4 the mdr 


the suffering and depressed masses of the South, | the cause we advocate, do form ourselves into 
and assuring to them, and to the country through | an Association, for the purpose, among other 


them, the benefits of civil, social, and industrial things, - ae the a ee 

. . . | those who need our assistance, ur motto 
a and all the blessings of impar- | shall be, “ Peace and Good Will to All Men.” 
tial freedom. : ; The object of the Association shall be to secure 
The work, we are happy to believe, is in | for every citizen, without regard to race, de- 











— 


we 


| 
scent, or color, equal political rights. To se- | 
cure this object we will labor peaceably, but | 
earnestly. 

A special committee presented a series of | 
resolutions of an interesting character, demand- 
ing equal justice, the right to testify and sit 
upon juries, the right to a fair and impartial 
enforcement of their contracts, and to full pro- 
tection in their persons and property, claiming 
for this purpose a right to some form of repre- | 
sentation ; but, we quote their language, dis- 
avowing “any desire for social equality beyond 
the transactions of ordinary business life, inas- 
much as we deem our own race equal to all our 
wants of purely social enjoyment.” The most | 
interesting matter brought before the Conven- | 
tion, however, is a memorial to the Legislature, | 
which we present to our readers entire, as af- 
fording an interesting and instructive picture of | 
Southern affairs from the Freedmen’s stand-point 
of view. 


ADDRESS TO THE LEGISLATURE. 


To the Honorable Members of the Senate and | 
House of Representatives of the State of | 
Georgia. 


GenTLEMEN :—Assembled as we are in con- | 
vention, composed of delegates from different | 
parts of the State, for the purpose of comparing | 
ideas and blending our efforts together, in de- 
vising means for the moral, social, and political 
interest of our people, we have thought it not out 
of keeping with the object of our convention to 
beg your favorable attention to a few facts 
touching the condition of our race, the success 
and general good of whom are so indissolubly | 
connected with yours. 

You have convened to enact laws to govern | 
our no ordinary State. This exercise of power | 
is invested in you by the constitution of a great 
republic. The legal prerogatives of the people 
have been transferred to you by virtue of being | 
their chosen representatives. Therefore, when 
we appeal to your wisdom, sense of justice, and 
magnanimous generosity, we know that your | 
constituents, as well as your Honorable Body, 
will concede this presumption to be the sacred 
right of your humblest countrymen. 

It is with profound reverence and acknowl- 
edged gratitude, that we accept the precious 
boon of liberty, which has resulted, in the main, | 
from the sanguinary struggle and great revolu- 
tion but recently terminated in this country, 
notwithstanding we are repeatedly told that 
the party who freed us, did so upon the une- 
quivocal ground of military necessity, and not | 
from philanthropic considerations. But we are 
not concerned about the means, we gratefully | 
accept the result, and accord the honor to God. | 
This much, however, you will subscribe to our | 
credit. We never inaugurated a servile insur- 
rection. We stayed peaceably at our homes, | 
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and labored with our usual industry, while 
you were absent fighting in the field, though we 
knew our power at the same time, and would 
frequently speak of it. We knew then’ it 
was in our power to rise, fire your houses, burn 


| your barns and railroads, and discommode you 


in a thousand ways ; so much so, that we could 
have swept the country, like a fearful tornado. 
But we prefe then, as we do now, to wait 
on God, and fPhst to the instincts of your hu- 
manity, though it is impossible for us to re- 
main indifferent spectators while you are har- 
nessing the State with laws which must effect 
our destiny as a people for ages to come. ‘This 
privilege was uot allowed us during the war ; 
we were forced into your service, to throw up 
breastworks, forts, and fortifications, and do the 
work of pioneers under the guns of your enemy, 
where many of us in common with yourselves 
were killed. We thus relieved thousands of 
your men for the armed service of the field. 
Therefore you could not expect us to remain 
disinterested and dormant, while you are mak- 
ing laws to govern us under such different rela- 
tions as we sustained to our State before we 


| were freed. Then we had as many different 
| laws as we had masters, every master had 


rules to regulate his own domestic subjects. 
But now a uniform system of laws must govern 
us, either in an acknowledged capacity with the 
whites, or as a distinct branch. of the inhabit- 
ants of the State. These laws should either 
recognize our rights as a people, or else the 
State should not exact of us the tribute of a 
people, for taxation without representation is 
contrary to the fundamental principles whieh 
govern republican countries. 

Suffering from the consequent degradation oj 
two hundred and forty-six years’ enslavement, 
it is not to be expected that we are thoroughly 
qualified to take our position beside those who 
for ages have been rocked in the cradle of edu- 
cation. But as we are willing to bury the past, 
and forget the ills of slavery, and assume the 
attitude of a free people, we shall expect your 


| encouragement by the creation of such laws as 


are equitable and progressive. The inscrutable 


| hand of Providence has cast our lot among 


yours, we have been born and reared among 
you. The dust of our fathers mingles with 
yours in the same grave-yards ; you have trans- 
mitted into our veins much of the rich blood 
which coarses through yours; we talk the same 
language, and worship the same God; our 
mothers have nursed you, and satisfied your 
hunger with our pap ; oura ssociations with you 
have taught us to revere you. This is your 
country, but it is ours too ; you were born here, 
so were we; your fathers fought for it, but our 
fathers fed them. Therefore we know of no 
country but this, and if we did, we are too 
poor to emigrate to it, so we shall expect to 
remain in your midst till Providence at least 
orders a plan of separation. 

And being, as we are, a people susceptible of 
mental culture and intellectual growth, as you 
are, you can not, in justice with the progress of 
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society and spread of ideas, enact lawg for the | clemency and kind treatment from you. Many 
future by the aspects of the present. A few | of our people who have never had the oppor- 
years will materially change our status. Educa- | tunity of leaving their homes, and having heard 
tion and wealth, which are bound tv be distrib- | such fabulous stories about the splendor of our 
uted in our ranks, will tell in power upon the | cities, have left their homes to lounge, in several 
resources of the State. We therefore trust your instances, around our towns and villages, with 
Honorable Body will make laws which will con- | false ideas concerning the benefits thereby to be 
template the future more than the present. realized. But so soon as they shall become a 
Charity will forbid you begirding us with lim- | little tempered to freedom, this state of things 
ited enactments. We shall want asylums for | will favorably change, indeed has remarkably 
our lunatics, schools and colleges for our cbil- changed already. ‘I'housands are returning to 
dren, churches for our respective faiths. Our | their former homes, or to newly selected ones, 
young men will be aspiring to the positions of | and are preparing to raise such produce as the 
doctors, lawyers, ministers, army officers, and | seasons and their means will allow. 

every capacity in which they can represent the | We are also sorry to inform you that thou- 
interest of their people. In return we shall | sands have been driven away from their home- 
expect to maintain the honor of our State, and | steads by their former owners, merely to gratify 
the integrity of our country ; for should an in- | a vindictive spleen, which they cherished against 
vading foe plant his symbol upon the threshold | the ruling power—for which we are not to 
of our free republic, no hand shall be raised| blame. Others have been forced to leave in 
sooner than ours to strike it down. But it | consequence of such inhuman cruelty that it 
would not be reasonable to expect this from us| was impossible to live and endure it. But we 
if your laws denied us justice. It would be in | trust this state of things will soon sober down, 
keeping with human nature to side with those | and that the madness of our white people will 
whose laws were most equitable. It is contrary | be transformed into a spirit of agreeableness. 

to nature to love that which is not lovely. We} The Freedmen’s Bureau has done, we be- 
are inclined, however, to believe that nothing | lieve, all in its power to alleviate our sufferings 
less than true allegiance to our country and to and necessities, and appears to be still actuated 
the interest of our State will ever characterize | by the same spirit, for which we are under 
our people. Because Georgia, which was in | many obligations. But these government agents 
many respects so tolerant in the days of slavery, | can not remain here always; therefore, we ap- 
will not, in our opinion, while passing through peal to you for legal protection against every 












a glorious transition, be unmindful of our rela- 
tions to its perpetual security and honor. 

We are very thankful for the passage of the 
act, which allows us to testify in your courts, on 
such questions as appertain to our interest. 
But we trust you will not stop there. We} 
need the power to represent our interest in | 
every department bearing upon our condition | 
as a people. We claim at least conditional suf- 
frage, and do most respectfully solicit your | 
grave Body for the privilege to vote in all cases | 
where our interest is at stake, and the education | 
and general intelligence of our people will guar- | 
antee security in the exercise of that exclusive | 
right. 

We also claim that in all cases where we are 
tried for legal offenses between each other, a 
jury consisting of colored men should be im- 
panneled for that purpose. For it is the right 
of every man accused of any offense, to be tried 
by a jury of his peers; and when the parties 
are absolutely colored, there could be no injus- | 
tice done the white man by such a course of ac- | 
tion, besides it would give entire satisfaction to | 
the colored people. And even when white per- | 
sons should be a party to the affair a proportional | 
representation on the jury would be uo unfair 
intrusion upon them. 

Being accustomed to your fields, workshops, 
and to the performance of your domestic duties, 
we claim thorough knowledge of the same, and 
we are willing, as heretofore, to work in them 
for reasonable wages, and we shall expect to be 
employed by you, and to do our work as dutiful 
servants; at the same time, we shail expect 











species of outrage. 

We would most respectfully, in this connec- 
tion, call your attention to our treatment on 
the railroads. We are charged equal with the 
whites, but do not get half the accommodation. 
We are cursed and kicked about by conductors; 
our wives and sisters are blackguarded and in- 
sulted by the scrapings of the earth. The most 
filthy language is used to our ladies, regardless of 
their respectability—age or character affording 
no restraint—and are generally assigned to cars 
with no comforts whatever; while the whites, 
who pay no more, if as much, have all the con- 
veniences possible; and if we speak of our 
treatment we are frowned upon with contempt, 
aud replied to in bitter epithets. 

Nor can we close this memorial without call- 
ing your attention to the often-reprated threats 
which we hear in various parts of the State, 
leading us to believe there must be a contem- 
plated plot in reserve for our general exter- 
mination. This we infer from being frequently 
told: “ When the Yankees all leave, you had 
better leave with them, oryou will wish you bad,” 
and other remarks too numerous to mention. 
‘True, the better informed of us have but little 
fears; but there are thousands who are kept in 
unsettled suspense from such remarks, and we 
think this greatly militates against the contract 
system. But give us laws just and equal in their 
protective bearings, and these fears will be ban- 
ished, and ill-designing men will be utterly 
powerless. 


We give this document entire, because we 
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think, not only its perusal, but its careful study, 
will well repay any friend of the freedmen. Its 
style marks unmistakably its authorship. No 
man, reading it with care, will doubt that it is 
the utterance of the freedmen themselves. As 
such, it affurds an interesting view of their 
character, condition, and prospects. Mark with 
how strong a hand they brush away the appeal 
which has been made to arouse their prejudices 
against the North. “ We are repeatedly told 
that the party who freed us, done so upon the 
unequivocal ground of military necessity, and 
not from philanthropic considerations. But we 


are not concerned about the means, we gratefully | 


accept the result and accord the honor to God.” 
Mark the emphatic declaration of the essential 
principle of republicanism : “ The laws should 
either recognize our rights as a people, or else 
the State should not exact of us the tribute ofa 
people.” 
appeal to the memory of the historic past : 
« This is your country, but it is ours too; you 
were born here, so were we ; your fathers fought 
for it, but our fathers fed them. Therefore, we 
know of no country but this.” Mark the ideal 
which they set before themselves in the para- 


graph beginning : “ Being, as we are, a people | 


susceptible of mental culture and intellectual 


growth.” It is impossible to think that a peo- 


ple capable of anticipating the future there | 


sketched, are lacking in true and noble ambition. 


Mark the tone of the entire address, firm, digni- | 


fied, yet courteous; abating nothing of right 
or principle, yet so framed, that the most sensi- 
tive and captious can not find in its phraseology 
any reasonable ground of offense. Above all 


mark the exalted position of this Convention, | 
claiming nothing for the race, everything for | 


humanity, seeking not its own, but the equal 
rights of all. 


fact, that, notwithstanding years of oppression 
and much suffered wrong, they have risen above 
all petty considerations and temporary expedi- 
ents, have never entertained sentiments or formed 
plans of revenge ; for redress, appeal, not to the 
passions and prejudices of their own race, bnt 
to the justice and generosity of their fellow-citi- 
zens, and rely not upon revolutionary measures, 
but on the eternal and immutable principles 
of equal rights. The. friends of the freedmen 
will do well, in this particular, to take lessons 
from their beneficiaries. 

We hail this movement, then, as one eminently 


Mark the essential eloquence of their | 


Indeed, in no respect have the | 
freedmen exhibited nobler qualities than in the 
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in the right direction. Let the freedmen and their 
friends throughout the South organize in just 
such associations as this, ignoring caste and 
color distinctions, and laboring for the establish- 
ment of impartial justice and equal rights. 
Such peaceful organizations in the South will 
afford a better, because a more permanent, pro- 
tection than can be afforded by any other means. 
RE 8 AL eee 
North Carolina Educational Progress. 


From correspondence received at this office 
we give below some extracts which will afford 
the reader a tolerably accurate idea of the past 
progress and present condition of the education- 
al cause in North Carolina. It will be our ob- 
ject to afford similar information, in reports and 
correspondence from other States as frequently 
as practicable. For convenience of classifica- 
tion, we arrange this correspondence under three 
heads or topics : 

I.—EpvcaTIon AMONG THE FREEDMEN—LETIER 
FROM SUPERINTENDENT F'skeE. 


RatetcH, N. C., March 6, 1866. 
“ Rev. L. Asport, Gen. Sec. A. F. §& U. Com. 

Sir :—Rev. F. P. Brewer of this city, called 
upon me Saturday, and stated that you would 
like some statistics of educational operations 
among the freedmen in this State, under the 
| care of the Bureau. Accordingly I have pre- 
pared a table of our schools, embracing as you 
will see, location, teachers, pupils, and sources 
| of support. I hope this may meet your wants. 
| If it should not, I will furnish you on applica- 
tion with such fuller and any specific information 
as you may desire. 

There is very encouraging progress in our 
work, as you will see from the following brief 
statement. When the Bureau began its opera- 
| tions, a few months ago, we had 38 schools, 52 
teachers, and 4,123 scholars. 

In September there was a gain of 25 schools, 
| 33 teachers, and 1,531 scholars. 

In November there was a gain of 4 schools, 
15 teachers, and 1,399 scholars. 

In December the gain was 19 schools, 19 
| teachers, and 1,453 scholors. 

In January, 1866, the gain was 14 schools, 13 
| teachers, and 1,950 scholars. Making our whole 
| cumber now, as the report shows, 100 schools, 
| 132 teachers, and 10,456 scholars. 
| The reports for February will show some 
| diminution of these figures, owing to the preva- 
| lence of small-pox and other diseases, and the 
| breaking up of several camps of colored people 
and the dispersion of the latter from central 
| points, where they had accumulated, into more 
| Sparsely settled districts, many of them to plan- 
tations, where they can find better facilities for 
self-support. 

A new feature of great interest in the progress 

of our work is the increase of plantation schools. 
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The calls for them are continually multiplying. 
I have now ten or twelve more applications for 
teachers for these new schools than I can meet, 
and shall doubtless receive many others. 

Now what response shall I give? I find it 
difficult at this late season of the school-year to 
obtain the teachers. Shall I say to applicants 
who appeal to me, and who notify me that 
school-house, boarding-place, and pupils are all 
ready and waiting, and the latter longing for 
instruction: “No; we have not the teachers 
and can not supply your wants till Autumn, 
whatever the consequence?” If you have any 
teachers at your disposal that can be spared for 
this field, I should be glad to receive them and 
place them in schools where their labors would 
be inestimably useful. 

The continued and intense enthusiasm of our 
scholars, renders the labor of teaching them 
comparatively easy and pleasant, as do their 
gratitude for instruction, and their progress in 
learning. 

Our teachers, as a class, are self-denying, in- 
defatigable, and faithful, and their usefulness 
beyond computation. In most places where 
our schools are established there seems to be 
perfect security in continuing them under the 
present condition of things; but should the 
Bureau be removed, the great majority of the 
schools must go'with it, as that is their only 
protection against violent assaults from enemies. 

I should be glad to receive any reports or 
information from your Society, that might aid 
me in my work. Yours rexpectfully, 

F. A. Fiske, 
Supt. Ed., Freedmen’s Bureau.” 


IL—Wuarre Epvcation-1n Norta Carouina. 
Lerrer From ©. T. Cuase, Esq. 


“ Since entering the State, my attention has 
been directed to the condition of the white as 
well as the colored people. There is a great 
deal doing here for the education of the poor 
freedman ; but not much for the poor whites. 
Mr. Burchard’s school at Raleigh of eighty pu- 
pils, and Mr. Thurston’s at Wilmington, are the 
only schools for this class that I know of. 
There are of colored schools, 115 ; teachers, 151; 
pupils, 11,300. 

There are 80,000 voters in North Carolina, 
of these the mass are poor, ignorant, easily mis- 
led. In former years there was a chasm between 
them and the negro race. ‘They despised labor 
because slaves worked, and their rich masters 
did not. ‘They could not read the general news, 
nor consult authors, from which source to form 
opinions for themselves. When they wanted to 
know anything they had to go to the slaves’ 
lord, who gave them information with such 
coloring as suited their own circumstances. It 
was not the policy, and could not be, to enlight- 
en the mass of voters. If general intelligence 
had been let in upon them, they would have 
been led as other disinterested men were, to see 
the true state of things, to hate slavery, to love 
freedom, and to promote it with all its attendant 
blessings to the poor of every class. 
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The school fund of this State before the war 
amounted to $2,000,000. It was mostly invest- 
ed in State bank stocks and produced about 
ten per cent. annual income. The State banks 
are ruined. They loaned their funds to the 
Confederacy, and invested all their capital as far 
as possible in Confederate Bonds. 

The Confederate Government applied to the 
Commissioners of the Literary Fund for a loan 
of $50,000. It was stoutly resisted at first. 
They were heavily pressed to make the loan, 
being assured that it was only required for tem- 
porary relief, would soon be restored and no 
more needed. It was only asked for to carry 
the Confederacy over a tight place. Some fore- 
saw the danger and protested till thelast. But 
to no effect. The $50,000 loan was made, the 
barrier broken down, and all was lost that was 
productive. ‘here still remains a quantity of 
swamp lands, and an interest in some railroads. 
The lands will be of no value till Judgment 
Day burns up the water, or enterprise is let in 
from abrcad. The railroads are producing 
nothing above their expenses. To keep up at 
all, they are compelled to charge 200 per cent. 
above Northern and Western railroad rates. 
This prevents traffic and reacts upon the finances 
badly. 

The law sustaining even the outward form of 
a public school system is dead. ‘I'he office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction is 
abolished. This was done on Saturday, March 
10th, the last day of the Session of the Legisla- 
ture. 

One of the speakers who opposed abolishing 
the school system, made some note-worthy 
remarks, which gives a key to what ought to 
be done by the friends of freedom and the 
nation’s progress and perpetuity. Hesaid: “I 
perceive that a Yankee has come down to Rich- 
mond and established free-schools. He has got 
600 white boys attending them. They are 
learning finely, imbibing Yankee ideas and 
learning to love the Yankees. If we abolish 
our schools, the Yankees will come here and 
start their free-schools all over North Carolina. 
We shall have a hoard of Yankee teachers upon 
us. We can’t stop them. They will win away 
the hearts of the poor and ignorant from us. 
As these people become educated they will 
make a great upheaval from beneath and burst 
through. ‘They will come up to fill the first 
places in society and State. They will break 
down our power to rule and lead them as we 
have done, and we must go under.” 

The bill asked for only $25,000 to continue 
the outward form of a school system. Meagre 
as the sum was, it was denied and the bill lost. 
The State is $14,000,000 in debt. The people 
can not bear the taxation that would pay even 
the interest on that immense sum. Repudiation 
is contemplated. 

There is a distinct drawing off of the masses 
from their leaders. They see that they have been 
false guides. They are ready to take new men 
and to follow those who show themselves to be 
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their friends. New political combinations te lest it should pass away, and the opportunity 
without education of this class, would only | for raising them from their “ degradation” to 
bring them a change of masters. Is not the | civilization be forever lost. He has the very 
way plain? Does not humanity, Christianity, | general sympathy of the clergy of his denomina- 
and the nation’s life call for the great upheaval ?| tion. The Episcopalians, as long ago as last 
C. Tuurston Coase. | September, and the Baptists in ‘October, took 
ene Mens Bees, Mere ts decided ground in their State Conventions, for 
the education of the blacks. Dr. M., the 
tuk Srare.—Corresronpence or Rev. F. | Episcopal minister here, would like to start a 
P. Brewer. school for them at once, if a suitable building 
“ The Societies laboring here in Raleigh, in | could be obtained. Col. Whittlesey, the State 
Commissioner, is trying to help him to a room. 
freedmen’s schools, are the Associations at New | The Baptists in this city, have a good Sunday 
York and Boston. The headquarters of the la- | school for them, “ simply that and nothing more.” 
bors of the Friends is at Greensboro. The teach- | There is a Baptist minister here, sent out by 
ers at Salisbury also are supported by them the Baptist Home oe Society, who has 
The cause of education in this State has been | just organized a charch (150 membe ape 
ca the blacks, bought a church site, and is going 
much promoted by religious bodies, and has even | out on Monday, with several parishioners to 
taken a sectarian caste. There is a large female | hew the needful timber in the woods. He ex- 
Seminary in this city under the auspices of the | Pects to build only the basement at first, but 
“i ; ene se #2 ; _ | will at once bring ‘down three teachers, he says, 
Episcopalians. This won over so many prose- | +5 teach in the house on week days. Rev, Mr. 
lytes that the Presbyterians took measures to | Tupper isa working man. At Chapel Hill, 
establish a rival institution. Their huge brick | and Davidson College, the Presbyterians have 
| a Sunday school for the blacks, in which reading 
is taught as well as religious knowledge. Schools 
are springing up on plantations to some extent. 
* * * * * * * 


edifice just north of the city served asa hospital 
during the war and is in part rented out to blacks | 
now. The Baptist denomination went so far as 
to buy an old hotel for the same purpose, which 
was used by the Confederacy, and now accommo- 
dates one of the three colored schools of the city. [* The bill has si 1 I ‘des for tt 
Tho —— EE aa eon T ne bill has since passed. It provides for the 
The stockholders of this concern lately obtained | establishment of a Freedman’s College for the edu- 
the right of renting out any rooms not actually | cation of colored teachers and ministers, with a 
, ’ ° Manual Labor Department attached, the whole 
used for the school, and then put in such tenants | under the charge of nine trustees, appointed by the 
that the District Commandant had to order | legislature, all of whom with their successors are 
7 Sut le by the provisions of the act, to be members of the 
them all out of the building. The stockholders | Presbyterian Church.—Eprror.] 
are making constant efforts to have the building + en 
ed over to them. ‘The Methodists are talk- , 

turned over to them ; I'he ; th dists are talk Porto Rico. 

ing a little about a Female Seminary, but have 


Yours truly, 
F. P. Brewer. 


| 
| 
| 
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ee : ; , .|. Honor to Porto Rico! The island which 
done ree save open a little school in one of | 1.45 not stained her skirts by trading in human 
their chapels, a small affair as yet. beings since the law declared that nefarious 
With this denominational fostering of educa- | traffic criminal, now reaps the fruits of her in- 
tion, the subject of colored education is naturally | tegtity. _W hile Cuba trembles for her fature, 
taken up by the people in somewhat the same | helding hendreds of thousnods of slaves who 
P ies | wish to be and will be free, Porto Rico counts 
way. ‘The Presbyterians, or rather one Presby- | barely 40,000, not so unhappy nor so badly 
terian minister, is trying to establish in the east- | treated as those of the larger island, and the 
ern part of the State, a College for the educa- | change of labor already begins to produce its 
tion of colored teachers and preachers. The | legitimate result. Freemen supply the places 
bill for chartering it is now on its passage | of slaves, and the sweat of their brows fertilizes 
through the Assembly. Should it pass, as there | her fields and multiplies the iruits of her toil. 
is a fair prospect of its doing, the proposer will | For those who resist the light of truth and deny 
then seek for some help from the North.* the important results of abolition, we point to 
He does not care to have his project too | the example of Porto Rico, producing more 
much talked of at presept in public, but hopes | sugar as her slavery diminishes, and presenting 
to quictly carry his measure through and thus | everywhere more well-being and happiness, more 
age present some common object to interest | peace, more prosperity and morality. The 
denominations both North and South. I | agricultural, commercial, and criminal statistics 
heard an excellent discourse from him in the | also proclaim the fact by the irrefragable argu- 
Presbyterian pulpit of this city, on the fields | ments of comparative numbers. 
being already white for the harvest, in which he| | Porto Rico has solved her negro problem,— 
appealed to his hearers to improve the present | Cuba recoils before hers. Verily! there is a 
excitement for learning among the freedmen, | Providence. —Abolicionista Espafiol. 











